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Synopses of Important articles. 

The Song of the Well. By Karl Budde, in the New World for March, 
1895, pp. 136-144. 

It is sought in this article to recover the true reading of a passage 
of Scripture by which that which was supposed to be a mere fragment of an 
early folk-song is pieced out so as to give us the song in its entirety and pre- 
serve to it one of its most significant thoughts, which by a corruption and 
mistranslation of the text has been made to do duty for centuries as a prosaic 
statement of one of the steps in Israel's successive encampments in the wil- 
derness. The list of encampments, Num. 21 : 10-20, on the mention of one of 
them, "Beer" the well, notes that this was the well at which Yahweh had 
miraculously given the people water and introduces here the Well Song as 
having been sung by the people on this occasion. But an examination of 
the song shows that the words do not suit such an occasion, for the well is 
ascribed to the "princes" and the "nobles of the people" using as digging 
instruments "the sceptre" and "their staves," and no mention is made of 
Yahweh as the giver. The song, therefore, was evidently inserted in the list 
of encampments after the list was made and was not original on the occasion 
of Jehovah's miraculously providing water, but was an older folk-song with 
which it had been customary to greet the welling forth of water, when, as in 
the case of Isaac's servants, a well was actually sunk for water, or when on 
the discovery of a spring in the wilderness, the sheikh of an Arab tribe by a 
motion of his staff symbolic of digging laid formal claim to the spring as a 
possession for his tribe. The value of a spring of water in the wilderness is 
attested in the strife of the servants of Abraham and Isaac with those of 
Abimelech for the possession of the wells, and in the petition of Achsah, Caleb's 
daughter, for wells as a part of her dowry. It was natural, therefore, that 
the digging or the finding of a well should be celebrated with formal cere- 
monies in which singing would play a part, and that where ownership was 
not recorded in written documents the fact and the ground of ownership 
should be certified and handed down in folk-song more enduring than parch- 
ment. 

The song as it stands, ascribing the well to the princes and nobles while 
the setting of the song ascribes it to Yahweh, gives the impression not only of 
interpolation but of incompleteness, and this is further borne out by the form, 
for in the five verses of the song we have two complete couplets, but the third 
parallelism is not filled out. Taking a suggestion from this fact, the author 
notices that the following line in the prose, "and from Midbar to Mattana," 
which apparently proceeds with the list of encampments, contains two words 
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Midbar and Mattana, here treated as proper names of places, which might 
equally well be rendered as common nouns, midbar a "wilderness" or 
" steppe " and mattana a " gift." Rendering the former as a common noun, 
we might read " and from the wilderness to Mattana," but for the fact that 
there is no article with "wilderness," and the more important fact that this 
would not resume the march where it last came to camp, namely, at Beer. 
Moreover, it does not appear that in getting to this next station Mattana, the 
children of Israel did get out of the wilderness. If now we render the second 
word as "mattana" a "gift," and read "out of the wilderness a gift" as a 
sixth verse of the song, a beautiful thought is added and the parallelism is 
completed for a third couplet. The song now reads : 

Spring up, O Well, 

Sing ye to it. 

Thou well, dug by princes, 

Sunk by the nobles of the people, 

With the sceptre, with their staves : 

Out of the desert a gift ! 

a poem complete in thought and structure. 

In order, however, to reach this result the text must be amended, for the 
removal of Midbar and Mattana from the list of encampments still leaves no 
provision for the departure of Israel from Beer where they last encamped, and 
the following line, " from Mattana to Nachaliel," treats Mattana as the proper 
name of an encampment. Fortunately here the Septuagint may be appealed 
to, which has preserved the words " and from Beer " and in some important 
manuscripts has left out the words "and from Mattana." Adopting these 
readings, the record of the encampments and movements becomes consecutive 
" and from thence to Beer [the song of six verses interpolated] and from Beer 
to Nachaliel and from Nachaliel to Bamot." 

It only remains to explain how such a corruption and loss of this sixth 
verse of the song could have occurred. In Hebrew the words "out of the 

desert a gift" presents the same formula of words as the "out of (from) 

to ," the formula in which each stage of the march is regularly stated, so 

that the words "midbar" and "mattana" were easily mistaken for names of 
places. Then a final letter waiv in the archaic ending of a preceding word 
was mistaken for the conjunction waw introducing this clause and com- 
pleting the formula. Then in the following stage "and from Beer to 
Nachaliel," some scribes saw that when the Israelites had reached Mattana, 
they could not take their next departure from Beer, so they amended the text 
by dropping out "and from Beer" and substituting "and from Mattana." 
Others, followed by the Septuagint, seeing that the Israelites after singing 
the song must have taken their departure from Beer, took the words " and 
from Beer," which coming after "Mattana" seemed to be set two words 
too late and substituted them for the supposedly erroneous words "and 
from Midbar." 
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Thus we now have this beautiful little song of ancient days no longer as a frag- 
ment but entire. The restoration should find a place as soon as possible in the Eng- 
lish Bible. The Revised Version has taken a step in this direction by rendering 
" Midbar"/>w» the wilderness, but it remains for the next revision to render Mattana 
also as a common noun, "a gift," and give the line "out of the wilderness a gift" its 
proper place as the sixth verse of the song. D. A. W. 



Professor F. Blass on the Two Editions op Acts. By Professor 
VV. M. Ramsay, in the Expositor, February and March, 1895, pp. 129- 
142, 212-225. 

One of the most important contributions to the textual criticism and the 
interpretation of Acts that have appeared in this century is the new edition by 
the veteran Greek scholar, Dr. F. Blass, of Halle. Dr. Blass leads a conserv- 
ative reaction in Germany. He accepts the Lucan authorship and the unity 
of Acts unhesitatingly. But he is not disposed to worship the "Eastern 
Text" (what we may call the "Approved Text") of Acts, and to reject the 
" Western Text " wherever it varies, according to the general (though happily 
not the universal) opinion of modern scholars. He considers that the Eastern 
and the Western Text are both original, both written by Luke himself ; and 
his views on this point are probably the feature of his book that will attract 
most attention. 

The Eastern Text has been determined with very considerable accuracy, 
in the form which it had in the early part of the fourth century, and which 
Westcott and Hort's edition probably gives more correctly than any other of 
the great modern editions, though all admit that it does not give the exact 
text as it was written by the author. As to how the Western Text came into 
existence there is no agreement. Does the Western Text help us to get 
behind the Eastern Text in order to reach the true Lucan text? What is the 
genesis of the text contained in Codex Bezae, the best representative — but a 
bad representative — of the Western Text? What is the Western Text? 
What is the origin and authority of those readings in the Western Text which 
obviously go back to a different original from the Eastern? 

Professor Blass maintains that Luke wrote two divergent copies, and that 
the Eastern Text springs from one, the Western from the other, of the two 
Lucan copies ; both texts, then, have equal authority, provided that we can 
recover their original from amid the corruptions (more or less numerous) 
which have affected them. The only satisfactory method of establishing such 
a theory is to restore the Western Text, and let it justify itself. No systematic 
attempt has hitherto been made, but now Dr. Blass has essayed it. After 
mature consideration, I am confirmed in the opinion that the text as settled by 
Dr. Blass is not Lucan ; it has a superficial smoothness, which is fatal ; it loses 
much of the rather harsh, but intensely individual style of Luke ; and it neg- 
lects some of the literary forms which Luke created. The Western Text is 
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really a second century commentary on Acts, the work of one who had no 
respect for the words, but much for the facts, who wished to make the book 
complete and clear, who had spoken with some of the actors in the history, or 
at least with those who had seen some of the actors. But it has a distinct and 
independent value (i) as preserving amid corruptions an independent second 
century witness, to aid us where all the great uncials are at fault, (2) as giving 
the idea entertained as to the meaning of the text during the first half of the 
second century in the churches that lay along the great line of connection 
between Antioch and Ephesus, and (3) as recording on trustworthy independ- 
ent evidence certain facts which were omitted by Luke. However, the Eastern 
Text is the true text, apart from a certain number of corruptions that have 
affected it. 

With the data we now have, probabilities must decide which text of, the Acts is 
nearest to the original text of the author. The theory of Professor Blass, that Luke 
wrote two copies of Acts, at many points different from each other, one of which is 
the foundation of the Western Text of Acts, and the other of them the foundation 
of the Eastern Text, does not have antecedent probability in its favor, and does not 
work out in a very satisfactory manner. The established opinion that the Eastern 
Text is nearer the original than the Western Text may be held with much confidence. 
But how the variations of the Western Text arose is a matter of details which are 
not at all easy to lay one's hands upon. We know in general how the texts of 
the New Testament books underwent modification, and doubtless the text of Acts 
which came out as the Western Text passed through this common experience. But it 
may also have had some experiences peculiar to itself, whereby some of the additions 
which now appear in it are historically trustworthy. Yet we cannot go so far as, with 
Professor Ramsay, to call it a "second century commentary on Acts." At the most it 
is but a mild revision of the book, made presumably quite early. C. W. V. 



